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eeives that you are perhaps thinking he is not aware how much 
they are suffering, but is hard-heartedly having fun with their 
misery, he conies forward and openly tells you that he is not, 
but is really and truly sorry for them. No greater break was 
ever made by Thackeray, of whom Mr. Wells must have learned 
the bad business of coming forward in person, and talking direct- 
ly to the reader. It is the greater pity, because the art of the 
book though at some times less than fine, at others is for the most 
part so very good, and needed so very little this piece of extraor- 
dinary self-sacrifice on the part of the artist. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 



" WALTER REED AND YELLOW FEVER."* 

Peace is said to have victories no less renowned than war, but 
it is certain that the victors in the war against disease have not 
received the recognition accorded to military geniuses. It is 
extremely doubtful if the average well-read man could, if chal- 
lenged, name the scientists who gave to suffering humanity the 
boon of ansestheties. Comparatively few know who discovered 
the means of combating smallpox. Not many could unhesitating- 
ly tell whose researches revealed the antitoxin which reduced the 
diphtheria death-rate from over fifty to less than six per cent., 
and not every one could instantly name the conqueror of hydro- 
phobia, or even the discoverers of radium. It would, however, be 
insulting to challenge any educated company to name the victori- 
ous captains at Waterloo, Sedan, Gettysburg, Manila, Port Arthur 
or any of a dozen other bloody battle-fields. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek. Men of science are less in the public eye 
than military leaders, and they usually care but little for popular 
acclaim. Moreover, their battles against death, fought in hospi- 
tals and laboratories, lack the spectacular element which appeals 
to the imagination, and the forces with and against which they 
are struggling are not generally understood. 

Occasionally, however, the work of a scientist is attended by 
incidents as moving and dramatic as any recorded in military 
history, and of this character was Dr. Walter Eeed's campaign 
against yellow fever, resulting in an epoch-marking victory for 

*" Walter Reed and Yellow Perer." By H. A. Kelly. New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 
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medical science, and in the practical elimination of a supposedly 
unconquerable foe to mankind. 

Starting with the unproved theory of Dr. Carlos Finlay, of 
Havana, that yellow fever was conveyed by some sort of mos- 
quito, and aided by certain valuable observations of Dr. H. E. 
Carter, of the Marine Hospital, Dr. Eeed proceeded to make an 
exhaustive study of the subject. He was at that time a United 
States Army surgeon with the rank of Major; and when, in 1900, 
he was appointed head of a Commission sent to Cuba to study the 
infectious diseases of that island, he was peculiarly well equipped 
for his task. With him were associated James Carroll, Jesse 
Lazear and A. Agramonte, all assistant-surgeons in the army, 
and after careful preliminary researches Eeed determined to put 
his conclusions to a test. Obtaining the necessary authority from 
Governor Leonard Wood, the four physicians selected the site for 
a camp and erected two buildings — one as sanitarily perfect as 
possible, the other deficient in light and air, and both completely 
screened with wire netting. The first of these buildings was de- 
signed for subjects who would permit themselves to be bitten by 
a variety of mosquito known as stegomyia fasciata which had pre- 
viously been fed upon the blood of yellow-fever patients; and the 
other was to be occupied by persons who were to don the clothing of 
yellow-fever victims, sleep on infected beds with stained and filthy 
blankets and linen, and otherwise expose themselves to contagion 
from such sources. Before the arrangements were completed. Dr. 
Carroll permitted himself to be bitten by an infected mosquito 
and suffered a severe attack of the fever, and Dr. Lazear, being 
accidentally bitten, died of the disease. 

Volunteers from the army were then called upon, and the first 
to respond were privates John Kissinger and John Moran, both 
of Ohio. Eeed carefully explained to them the risk they 
were assuming, and informed them that, should they sub- 
mit to the experiment, special funds had been provided for their 
compensation. Both refused any pecimiary reward and de- 
clared themselves ready for the ordeal. Such an exhibition of 
moral courage was beyond the experience of the physician. Draw- 
ing himself up, he saluted the intrepid soldiers, who immedi- 
ately entered the mosquito-infested house, were bitten and con- 
tracted the disease. Not less courageous were Dr. Cooke and 
privates Folk and Jernigan, who entered the infected - clothing 
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house, mipacked tightly closed boxes containing soiled sheets, 
piUow-ca«es and blankets, which they handled and shook thor- 
oughly to disseminate the germs of yellow fever if those articles 
contained them, and then lived in that vile atmosphere, with 
loathsome surroundings, for twenty days. Not one of these he- 
roes, however, contracted the fever; and these and subsequent 
experiments demonstrated that the spread of the disease is effected 
solely by the bite of stegomyia mosquitoes which have fed upon 
yellow-fever patients' blood. 

Through this discovery, Havana — a former pest-hole — ^has 
been practically freed of the plague, several incipient epidemics 
and one serious outbreak in the United States have been stamped 
out, and it is not probable that the country will ever witness 
another similar scourge. 

What this means can be best appreciated by an examination of 
Professor Kelly's interesting volume, " M'"alter Eeed and Yellow 
Fever." 

Designed primarily as a tribute to his former co-worker in 
Johns Hopkins University, the author has produced something 
far more valuable than a mere appreciation of the scientist whose 
death was hastened by his labors in perfecting what is, probably, 
the most important medical discovery of the age. With admirable 
simplicity and clearness he has told the story of the long and futile 
war against the most dreaded of diseases, its fearful ravages in 
the South, the bravery, cowardice, selfishness and unselfishness it 
has disclosed, and its final conquest at the hands of the American 
army surgeon whose name should be a household word. Without 
the slightest pretence at literary style, the writer has handled his 
subject with a keen appreciation of the dramatic value of facts, 
a dignified reserve and a touch of authority which holds and con- 
vinces. 

The book is distinctly a contribution to history; but it em- 
bodies a story in which every American may take pride and 
with which all should be familiar, for it demonstrates that there 
are unselfish men and women working in this country for the 
common good without thought of private gain, and that the best 
results are being accomplished by eilorts of this character — facts 
which are sorely needed for our instruction and encouragement 
in this day and generation. 

Frederick Trevor Hill. 



